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‘teaching typically, entails: the formation of a new , $ructural level between iad ae 
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_ school aiteitntstestor and individual teachers. ‘embers of the teaching staff 


are. formed. into units. (which, incidentally, are sete galled "teams", unit 
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leaders fare ‘appointed | or elected, and’ the nienbers begin ala every. Week sor Sy 
so ostensibly to plan and coordinate’ “in8fruct ional affairs of the unit. Rog 
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Most American elementary*schools, by contrast, have an essentially .- | 
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' undifferentiated’ managerial structure, implicating ‘only the two formal positions - 
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of teacher and principals, the latter ce augménted by a deputy or assis- . 


. tant principal. While ‘some schools go, in heavily for ad hoc committees, it is 
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" éxtrabely rare a tegchers to: be organized intg department or similar operat= 


“ing bodies. Aimoxt ‘invariably the school's only operating unit lig the individ-*;, 
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‘ ual” teacher. Thus, the-creation of a new level, asin ithe Multiunit School, 
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represents, a fundamental morphological change in the mariagerial system. + 


Alternatively, tean teaching may entail a change in the school's 


workflow. Ordinarily, it is said, the instructional organjzation of American 
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schools i simple in. the extreme. Pupils are grouped into erry a single 
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‘teacher is -assigned 3 the class, ‘and the teacher ‘proceeds to teach all aub- 
jects of, the curriculum to the Eran throughout the year. Exrept where site ; 
. ject specialists of musi¢, it or physial education ane. over ‘the class for 

a period, no other teacher instructs Me same pupils, at: ‘least during a parti- 
cular ba or year. Rach grade-level anche works independently of the others; 


no pupils ae between them for “instructional purposes. -This instructional or- 
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oA, > The, adoption of team teaching in, the work's system sense involves. . 
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intimate col laborat ion has teacher's in conducting ‘instruction, At the very 


least, it implies that. two or more’ grade- Hager: teaches--not ae special sub; 


. ject teachers-~share ty, the instruction of a common set of pipits on a week-to-" 
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organization! $s work system automatically” acconpanis s the formation of manager- : 


yaa Unate.. 4 Indeed, we ‘have seen, Multiunit ae As which. most instruction 
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' forentiated. nianagerial system (Charters, 1973). While the -two forms of change 
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may, be enpiri€aTTy Arspciaced, ARCS certainly hay are governed by-different — 
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_ processes which can onty be understood by examining ‘hea separately. : 


Oe research tan: was ‘to select schools ‘for study according to the ey 


: Presence or, sativensy Ge change in*managerial ‘structure ata ptien peste in time . ‘ " 
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and to measure their instructiohal seuuidantton (as well as a muber of other 
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school and Staff attributes) before and aftet that time. This paper will re- . 


+ port some of the things we shave learned about the coincidence of change in the 
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two. We will. dwell most heavily on our measures of, instructional organization, 


first describing: the level‘and nature of task interdependence we observed ‘in 7" 
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_ the "before" data--white all the schools were o oherating under * conventions. 
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‘managerial structuré--and then turning’ to the changes in task interdependence 
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. uncertain or contradictory si either time. . N 


The point of change in managerial ‘stracture was the beginning of the 
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1974-75 school year. ‘Sixtecn of our schools were structurally undifferentiated a 


» , in the late spring. of 1974" cand had changed toa aur unitized managerial, sys 


? _ tem by early fall ‘of ety while another 13 were nanagerialiy conventional at 
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«both times.) For convenience was will refer to’ them zs our. Mexperiitental” and 
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"control" schools, respectively. Our measures of instructional organization 


were taken in the spring Of -1974, in late fall of 19745 arias the ie experi- 


mentals had made the switth, and in the spring of ‘975, We nave continued 


taking data in the 29 schools in thefall and spring of ‘the ‘urrent acadenic 


year, but we are not “prepared to ‘report on these last two xeiindh. 
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Ter +. ~petalis of data collection regarding the school's instructional or- 
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~ ganization are accessible eipenhere and need not be repeated here (Packard, 


et et al., apes It is ‘ereask to say. thas we ask teachers to keep a Simple re- 
‘cord for ten consecutive school days of ie particular pupils J he’ or the. teaches 
in each of five core subjects. “We take. data from grade-level “anche only, 
exc ladang such teaching personnel as reading ‘specialists, paysicet education 


and music teathers* paraprofessionals,* and interns. 
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Lowe classification of schools as experimental or dontedl was based. 


- ‘on information obtained in the fall of 1974, We eliminated a number ofy 


schools that failed to fit the design requirements unambiguously. We dropped . 
schools that were partially or fully unitized at Time 1, others that had the 
functional equivalent of units at Time 1, still others that went.only part way 
towatd unit organization by Time 2, and a few about which our information was 
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This basic information allows us to reconstruct the ree in the. ® 
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school--the movement of pupils from teacher to teacher, if any--and to determine ; 


the particular teachers who are sonheeved: by a given pupi} flow. ees, 


-. a pair of teachers is ‘connected, by our rules. if they teach at least -two ‘pupils. 


in common on ag least: ‘two days during’ the sample two-week period. 
sd 


a ' : ie make,an important distinction in the nature of the teacher connec- 
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tions, The large majority of ‘the connections -we. find involve pairs sp a . 


-who instruct their conmort pile, in different ‘subject areas, - ‘much as one would ,- 
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‘ Dy find in ‘a high schost program, “One. teacher will teach a set of pupils math ~ 
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ae _ \and scjence; for example, While the othée instructs them in the other core sub- “. 
jects. We call this type of: connection throughput interdependence. It ‘is dis-,. 
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» > ' tinguished from a potentially more intimate form of exchange‘in which a pair 6f 
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teachers instruct the same pupils in the | same subject are&or areas.» Instruc- 
eh 4 tional interdependence, e iy refer to it, begins to vee on ‘the asd of team. 


“teaching, taken in the sense | of joint. classroom. instruction by two or more : “ 
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_teashers (Shaplin, 1964). “at principle, we could develop a measure of the 
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“Jointness" of instruction ny PONE the number of days and the number of sub- 


jects in which a pair gf tBacheds conduct their common puatcortion, but we have 
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ate, “At this stage, we have only Acente chen instances of instruc-- 
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The main, school- Li hie neasure we derive from the basic ‘information, 
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‘then, is a count of the maber of pairs of teachers who are |connected by a 


pupil fFlow--either én throughput _ interdependence or in instructional interde- a 


The number of instances is’ strongly affected by school size, so for 
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tive purposes, as in this paper, we follow the arbitrary practice of PA 
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dividing the number of instances by ana the paMnee, Of teachers furnishing dn- 
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"formation (or by approximately twice he echosl nae Values of the index of 


rae ~ throughput interdependence “(TP1): raige ce “zero, to. about, wy while mare of 


‘the. instryctionat Anterdepehdeneg/indox (INT) typicalty range from zero to 4 
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‘ “Lows us to see pat terns of Lyetructional orgenttfition ina way that pair-wise 
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: analysis. does not, . ‘A systen is obtained an the llowing' way. ‘Once we Adenti- 
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weck tim ai i we can eanpnt to identify. other teachers who.are similarly shyt 


wT fy a a iPachos w WHO teach at least a few pupils in common during the two J ; 
linked with one; the biker, or both members of the. initial aa About half 


the time. we end, with the original. Beir, and it becomes ‘what! we call a two> 
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teacher mene but ‘often we can cate aaaationdt "teachers. sis are tied pair- a , 


wise, if not, nore directly, into a system. Members of systems larger than two 
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néed not all teach the sape pupil or set of pupils, and typically they do not, 
but: all must be linked at least pair-wise to ‘yoality, as metibers. Xrhus, Gf 


teachers. A and B trage seLEA BOR one teaching the math and thé other the social! 


. a 


studies for the ‘two classes, i a third: Snadieg . instructs ROnS ef A's pupils - 


in reading, all _three are. ‘said to be linked ina fn pe eren system, 


“sel though B Bnd C teach no pupils in ‘common. ag 
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*The rationale. for the choice of, 2N as the dcree inate of the index, - 
ti is given in Paekard,. et al. €1976).°, For formal, statistical analyses-We em- 
ploy the raw count rat ther than the index, correcting for size when sceseaty 
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By this definition™a s syste Hiycbe, highly, integrated and, intricate ok 


or it may be highly tenuous: in, its teacher to- teach r connections. vin another, m4 


arte paper we have described our: ‘efforts to cha cterize “the system variations and 


the bowildefing. variety of patterns found wit “ them mergers, 1976). Ale * ) 0 


canbigasa ly distinguishing . them from the self-contained classroom. “Teachers of 


. wetecbedealind class¥oéms instruct no ather pupils me their. own, “and no -Other a 


; grade- level Aeacher instructs thei pupils. z 2 : St 
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“The Pre~ Sidhovatton State: of Instructional Or anization 


*, ‘ mine was) ‘the SERRHREE RON of instruction Like 3 in the spring of 1 1974 


‘ tbs 
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when the Sits were still nanagerially conventional? ‘We have ‘supposed ‘that at gh 
oe task interdependent work ayaten can exist in the absence of unit organization F ay 


of the teaching faclilty, bit: in what degree is this true? Inspection of the ‘ . 
¥ 
_ pre- innovation’ state. ‘is uadennnk in its own right, £06, in order to deternine ‘ 
i % 5 the base from.which change can ccur. e 5 oe , yt 
‘ a fe ts : We. can briefly ‘Summarize several findings regardipg te pre-innova~ 
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$ ¢ tion state of the work sygten, that: we have reporteg in another source ' (Packard, 
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: ‘et et ai. 7 1976). ‘Consider idee the. inotdstren of self-contained classrooms and salt 
‘ Ne “a. iM ¢ : 8 
»' the reverse sad of the coin,. task interdependence. Overall; less bac | half ‘of i 
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are the 381 ‘teachers’ in 28 sthogls® taught in self-contained eects: over half, 
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_ conversely, were caught up in systems of task interdependence, of either ‘the™ ' 
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“> Bae spate ‘returns ‘pecs one experimental school were too snotty 6 _permit) * igs 
Feed EOnpuEMeLOng Henceforth, we report on 15 experimental and 13 control schools. . 


. ‘ “ t 
throughput or instructional variety. (Figure 1 displays the* ee velués : 


. for gach experimental and control» seuss: ‘The ‘figure makes it plain that the t 
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proportions varied’ “widely From school to. school . In only, one “school re con- 
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trol) did all teachers ‘teach independently of their grade-level ¢olleagues, pat 


- and: phate ‘were ‘but four more. shoul in which "most" teachers were ‘self-contain+ 
tN 
qe 7 ved (meaning four out of five). At the other end aid! the scale, * six schools x 
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showed 80 per cent oF hore: of their teachers. implicated 4 in systens, of anverd®- 


m3 “pendence before innovation was to begin, nae five of the six.were sivbiinentel” 


schools in our design. to ‘ 
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If one oF the advantages of such innovations as team teaching CC) eee 


arse, 


differentiated panting is to break <1attroon téachers out ‘of the isolation of 
the Self containéd eek, as the* -proponents’ of these innovations argue, 


“ts that advantage canriot be realized by hany of the teachers in the study. They 
were -already out ‘of isolgtion. ; ‘ a iby ee ‘ 


.The figure makes. it plain; too, Phat the experimental schools as a . 


Beg were further down the yoad toward tank’ interdependence than. the control 
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schools in the spring of 1974. Why t experimeiitals were further advanced 


_,than the ‘controls we cannot say. Perha $ unit aac ‘tends to be in- 
cae Y 


_sstalled- in Schools Where teachers are already favorably disposed tovand inter- . 


"dependents: or perhaps. the téachers in the expetinentsl schools had altered 


‘their instfuctional program in-anticipation of the impending ‘innovation. The 
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issue bears further investigation. In any event, a humber of the, schools that 
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subsequently mais. Haas managerial “structure had very, few teachers 


to "save" from instructional isolation; they had little room to change in‘this 
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a There ‘are “several eas observation’, to uke about. these supposedly h. 


.conventiohal schools. penerally speaking, aystoue of interdependence were ._ 


’ nanan arrears + 


‘most common inthe upper grades of the elementary schools. Self- contained 


classroons were most prominent in the first and second grades, but as. eakeu ane 


Weg , 


an level increased, toacters of self-contained lgeevoous became the exception »- 


- rather than the rule. ‘this depends, of cour'se, on the particular school, but 


it appears as eNough there Vee force Favoriiie the self-contained 
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classroom” ‘alin ee weakens as the age- -grade of pupils’ increases toward 


ae 
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“the setondary-schoo levet. . ‘ Low . ae 
te Also, sat a typically ee teachers at the same tS cae 

' considerably less often teachers oe Bupits) at adjacent. grade levels, ‘and” 
tarely the teachers and Panels across two ‘or more grade levels. ‘Again, thdce : 

seems to be. some anherent ‘dif iculty, or opposing force, in. mixing ‘the ‘tac Lo, Ore 

i struction. of pupils” of differen edie ; F . ri | 
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Tugping from these- gente al. féatures of task inieRiensuilence® to the - 
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internal workings of the systems, it was apparent that rai ia few teacher . 


_ pairs taught Ahe same pupils in ‘the same S eubjecesvctunea definition of insttuc- 


tional ‘interdependence. Far more common, by a factor. of two to three, were 
4 ” “ ‘ *s Pao: 
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4 connections that entailed a division of labor by subject area, insofar as a 5 
ere t * F . - ; “ . . 
given batch of pupils, was ‘concerned. , This throughput interdependence did not: ’ Ny 
-hecessarily, “hor even ile imply teacher specialization, although we found . 
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eee few ingtances in wwhteht a. teacher would Seach one and ad one’ subject. ° Most 


a oe ced 
often the instructional pattern oat .the fois of ‘teachers. subdividing their ‘ 
. pupils “in, say, reading and each seucher instructing one of the groups. They _ ne 
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might: regroup the pupils again for math instruction, with each EeAchey again 
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instructing one of the BiOUE? In Figure 25 the Time 1 values indicate the 
“ek 
-felative incidence of ‘instru€tiohal and_throughput interdependence in | the con- 
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trol and experimental schools in: their pre-innovation state. 
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Emergent and Enbedded Systems 


The Timé 1 data revealed a remarkably wide array of patterns’ for | 


e ° . 
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organizing instruction: The ways in’ which systems “of two, three, four, or. 


more teachers weyld subdivide and re-subdivide pupils was seemingly endless, 

especialy % when one took account-of the-fact- that- a-given--teacher le i a Pace Gag 
Maivatelt 3 in the subgroup instruction 4 in one subject but . in another. ees . 

we pondered the complexity, we began to sense an important difference among the 


" systems ih the circumstances puss give rise to them and in the forces that -hold 


them together. We have yet.to find the touchstone that will make the distinc- 
S s 
tion operational, but many, of the\s}stems of work relations apfeared to be __ ‘ 


. 


. a i F , ; 
voluntary and emergent, others seemed ie: Caan in the fabric of the school. 


The preponderance of the systems 


t Time 1 seemed to be spontaneously : 


energent phenonena--relationships that ‘had been worked out voluntarily among 


compatible ee who found a particular patent of exchange a means of * 


e solving aisbeuc tanned problems .or of enhancing their common* educational goals. » 3 
The cooperative arrangenent could be of a throughput variety- ~“several teachers 2 
: regrouping their pupils: for instruction in reading ‘or science--but often it 
| - entailed instructional interdependence. Two teachers would teach eeaiing Re 
Poo jointly: to the-‘pooled classes or, as)q more likely occurrence, they woupyork 


L ® - 4 ‘ 
: together with a smaller group sfrom each of their classrooms who needed special’ | 


. . . = 
See 5 . sf = 4 
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attention. *Qur impression is that the numerous two-+and three-t| acher systems| ‘ 
\'y a | 


were’ generally of this emergent cei . The originating, as w 1 as the sus- 


oa . . ;  .s 
taining’ force of /emergent systems should be found to lie in the dispositions | | 
‘ / idea \ ; a [s 
hee Ve om ee bs aren eaeaiined adie, inl ah pe ee 4 sone i 
".classrooms--in the happenstance of thé , Similarity in their, interests, beliefs, S 


“and other. relevant personal attributes. ‘ The work relation gave the appearance 


a® 


“ef peralaasveness; ‘they. were not so‘intricate that- “they could not readily be 
altered or abandoned altogether. They ‘seened capable of abs rbing new members’ + 


or josing fhem without serioisly ‘disrupting un system's oes izing principle. , 


systeng, by contrast, appeared to ne the product of insti- 


res, not the, personal, Sacer of sundry teachers. Most 


ists. & extreme form would ‘be the cdse in which sack of five teachers - 


, Bs 


[would specialize ina different subject, between them covering the core a i 


t 


for all pupils of, Say, the fifth and i grades, (In terms of the previous *-. 
distinction these are exetpsivery thicushyat interdependence connections. ): We 
encountered these systens, or minor "modifications “of them, almost: exclusively . 
lin the upper ern grades and especially in the nn eee and ei ghth grades : 

of the schools of our sample in. 8-4 districts. The sustaining force of mn 
Aten would involve the very Romposttign of the” ‘school staff and he staffing 


. 


practices that bring it, about. The instructional teen hardly se ned a mat- 


«ter of accident or, teacher wits but rather the: outcome of a firmly ehtrenched 

staff dtiocation plan. . fe as : 
“In a few schools actors of schools-~the membership of each of 

several systems Was so regular’ and the particular division of labor so repeti- *, 


s o. = . ey * 


. alee wm = . | : Ld =: ; j a 
i. - ’ ll, * - 
_ tive that one Suapeets that the instructional organization arose as a matter” of 


. 


school policy. ih the systems were no different in eppearance from the 


sini ce systems; at x was their regularity within the: school that furnished the — 
re. tN 


' . bs we * 
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a, system, as did the three at said a lever and the three at the sixth- 


* 


_ grade level. ‘ “The three systens had Siantiiad dactevcttonit” patterns: each * ve 


system member tangh language arts, neiqnce, and social. studies to a subset of . 
@ ot 
the pupils, .then they regrouped’ for reading and once again toe math. Speciali~ ‘ 


. 
‘ “A ~~? 


- -zatién was not at, stake, since all teachers taught all ‘subjects. Neyertheless, _ ° 


4 


sN 


a3 
self-co iB than where th y are ‘predominantly task interd¢pendent. More- 


“ woe + . ‘ oe 
* over, eme is systems and embedded syst eeglect the operation oF differ-)|- 
Saat al alae i ; 


- . % 
these systems did not appear to be accidental aieher, ‘If we are right in our 


*e 
Ct 


surmise about them, the, originating and: cohering ‘force would lie less in “eho 3 , 


. 


poriana inclinations of ciieiae and more in the institutional press | of” a: BG 


. 
o. 


school policy or social norm. 


In ices ‘our investigation of ‘the alias hte state. of work ios: 


temg has led 1 us to believe th it: the prablems and’ prospects of implementing - 


' 


innovation may be quite diff. ent, depending ‘on the ereeaehes of the inderuc 
cx 
: Sioned organi pation prevailing in the adopting school. _Ser anly it is a di - 


| 
ferent gs to ‘induce chan e in a school where the teacher are predomjnan 


. 


* ent social Processes which Bust be understood more fully with Sener a aidan 7 ; es 


. ‘ta * 


implications, for malleability, and teacher responsiyendss. -In the same’ way’ ms r 


proponents of change must come to terms with the nature Rr org forces that ‘ 
xe 7 + . 
make for the greater incidence of. systehs in the higher graie.tevels and ‘those 


he 


DNs 
that appear to inhibit. the formation oF crose-gng systems. 
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i Unit Organization and Instruct ional Change R 
Pokimeing the formation of ‘units in athe experiucatsl schools we - < 


measured instructional organization in ‘ideas and again the next spring. g 


ferent fron what. it had been before unitizition. The percentage of teachers 
: in ays eecontasaed classrooms. dropped i 43 to 25 and then t to 22, es cent. : ue 

Most of the dectease, of course, had to occur in the ten schools in which ” 

there had been more “than a handful, of self-contained teachers to begin with. ; ‘s 


In one experimental ‘school that had been largely self-contained at Time 1 
ndthing happened following unit’ sepunkea tone 83 per sani of the teachers 

, Were eee contained: ‘in the spring of 1974 and*89 oe cent were self-contained 
2 ear later. It was a clear exception among ei experimental schools. fi 


. *° We were surprised to SEINERS ver, that the control schools: 


* 


F, 
also showed a regular es Ge in proport of, self-contained teachers. 
e 


Starting at 64 ver cent sel figure dropped i 5S and then ‘" , 
43 per eek Tre Teac tOS was ct as tic as in the experimental anhools , 3 
but it obviously deserved Further sk It turned out that the decrease: was <a 
due almost barbie to sharp changes in ‘five of the, 13 control Schools. 
= ane Radeumaer saske interdepeadence, TPL and INI, based on the number 
of connected pairs, isa more useful measure than the percentages, we have 
‘ cited, which tend to exdggerate changes in the smaller schools as well as me ohne i 
put ceiling values on schools with few self-contained teachers. Figure 2 dig: 
plays the TPI and | INI means for i aa aca and ontrol ‘eaeels herons unit. 
organization (Tige 1) and a sone ‘later (Time 3). The most _proninent fact _ 


to be observed is the shies increase in the instructional interdependence in- 


* 
tn 


~—+- Control 


: Instructional , ° “te 
Interdependence 


oe ~* ” Fig. 2. ‘Change in task interdependence ‘indexes for . . a 
eo Spat ; experimental and control schools, | , , 
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. 
roa 
- “ 
* = . 
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. 


** index in the control, schools. Le divergence is in keeping with- the ature aa 
.? 


gf the innovation’ promot, in the cuevienlas programs ‘of the experimental 


‘ ‘teacher collaboration in reading snd math instruction. The general upward in- 


a . 


clination of TPI “indexes in both experinéntal and control schools could be the ‘ 


. » result of some changes we made-in our. data-taking procedures or of secular | * 


ra trends in our sample of school, | We should be in a better position to evaluate 


2 . | , me <8 3 


é - ie 
the trend when our next two rounds of data are anglyzed, but in the meantime 
‘ . bE! t e ad 


“we are glad that we had the foresight tb. include a Set of. control schools 


P against which to evaluate the findings . j ig ‘ ” 


’ <7 . 


‘ 
* / 


in connection with the Time 1 data, we , ahi the INI index ems ona school - F 2 
‘ ; r 
‘i to-school eibs in Figure 3. The diagram indicatés that the general increase 


In acknowledgenent ' of the wide variability, ng schools escribed * | 
ie 


4 . . 
in values among experimental schopis! is net dye to one or im ‘deviant cases; » 
non-trivial increases occurred in two-thirds of the schools which, in the inter- 

% : » we ak = ’ i gt 4 


vening period, had established sac ke managerial structure. At the same ' 
time, though, several of ie: 15 school .remajned relatively stable ‘Gnd two 


showed an actual decline in instructio 1 interdependence in spite of the re-, ‘. 


; formation of the inanagetial system. Clearly, the creation of managerial ite . 
» even though they be called, "teams, a“ ‘does ot guarantee a massive ‘change. in the ’ 
school's work syste ‘in the directicn of team teaching, at least mt within ae . “* 


instruetive. Vis school has moved towald a ean oes of poseaer saat orsanl 
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There ‘is much more to the story of work system poange than/this, of 
: 9 net - ° ee mec ee Bi 
course, but we wanted to emphasize ‘the point that the two aspects of organiza-- - 

—— Senne: v ~ es aaa ¥ Tow | 

.tion are not inextricably. coupled. ‘ : 

a . P « > . c r 

‘ We took a closer look “inside each experimental school to inspect the 
new systems of task interdependence and, to see ‘what happened to the pre-exist- 


‘ 


in ones. The embedded systems comprised of subject-matter specialists general- 
2 + 
ly persisted without important modification, through the three measurement 


periods, The upper grades of a few of the schools had been fully organized . 


- 


Oy according to” such a pavceen at Time 1, with the moneequence that the only 


place in the school that change-+could PRaeLLy occur was among teachers oP the’. 


* , glower’ grades. pe 


\ RS 


In a number ‘iF instances the artes involved exeating systems out of 
Ld 


whole cloth, q to speak”, That is, teachers who had been self-contained the 


year before (or their replacements, if there had been ‘personnel turnover) would 


' 


rl ~ . + , ) 
form a system, ‘typically a small one with a modest pattern of exchange in one , 


or two,subjects. A more common form of change, however, was the expansion of 
pa ' 
: pre-existing emergent systems to incorporate additional teachers, sometimes the 


e 


rest, of the teachers at the grade level or in the new managerial unit. In this 
way the instructional organization had the appearance of. the planned systéms 


ae mentioned earlier, except that rarely were the particular. patterns of organi- 
. 5 . 3 Z 
2 zation consistent from system to system in the school, at least during the 


first year. 


¢ 


- 


effect on the Shape of the systems of task interdependence, It It was fairiy/c coh 


mon for the boundaries of a system to be cokersinous with unit nembivtehi, and 


ee ee = 


it was quite uncommon for ‘tehehers connected in the same ‘system to be 1 members 


of two different units. Subsequently, we have qualified. our belief ‘toa 

b ‘ 5 << ee 
degree. The managerial units. themselves tended to follow grade-level lines,. 
especially in the larger schools, and it is possible that the coincidence of 


system and unit membership was the result of the force toward same-grade pupil 


exchanges. Whore units of nised-gope membership -had been set MBs often two 
(or more) aiett systens would be found within iia each confined to taachins 
of the same igeaite, Also, we observed a few cases where teachers in mixed- 
‘member units cressed unit boundaries in order to exchange pupils with ae 


teachers of the same. grade. There is no doubt that the force to exchange 


a . 


pupils along, grade-level lines is a ‘strong one, although there were enough in 


stantes of Gross-grade exchanges to ne SCALS that the force can be overcome. 


| Our data demonstrate that it ai’ be a serious mistake to assume 


‘ 


ass ei which have created formal vies’? ipso facto have teachers who are 
“int team BeAGhINE: even though the units be called teams and the school re- 


ferred to as team organized by the local inhabitants. - There were numerous 


- , - 
cases of unit members who stood apart from the’ systems or task interd endence 


arising among t ; 3 we would find ‘one, unit 


> in‘a given 


with a fully ¢ of interdependence relations and thé next unit 


4 


Se ceca 


we mean by that, the joint. instruction of an entire class.of pupils in a major‘ 


‘ z ee. eae Oe y - : ‘ ~ 
share of the currieular areas. With only a few exceptions,-instructional . 


” interdependence entailed*joint instruction of a selected subset of. pupils in 
‘ = . qe” . 4 
b : i ; > 


only a single subject... . ‘ 
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- Conclusion . oe oe 
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Perhaps enough has been said to demonstrate he wisdom of studying —, a 


the condition of schools before the adoption of an innovation as carefully as 


one studies the innovation after‘it has aay installed. 
_ vious advantage of “establishing the base ‘from which chang proceeds v ale . 
gation of the school's. slate state can .help us shed simplistic ste ’ 


* y- 


types. in favor. of realistic views of the vivlagates nature £ schools. It ~—,., 


» 


can help us understand the indigenous forces working for and against a P tti-: aie 
A s a ‘ s* i. ‘ . 
cular innovation ‘and in this way prove of diagnostic value to those who would ae 5 
" é * . 2 ie 
ieee ‘plan change, : , 


: F ’ ‘ ae 
e be 4, . 


are "We have found na unusually inetauctivey too, ‘to, follow | the flee fF i 4 


our control scliools through | ting--schools in witch nothing was “Zupposed tobe 9: <> 
: eee wy a 
is __heppening, While we have not -avel led on ‘the matter, in this Paper, we have been 
nN 
» 


ick by the ane of ‘ebb and flow of the wes “a number of our measures. 
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a | “ The fact is, of cours hat~all sorts la ei ars happening all the time in -. 
7 , 5 ay + 
nN ’ ' & 
A f ordinary sc ; hey just are not dighified with ‘thet abel of planned change. : 


te 
’ 


A principal nears retitenent-and én assistant prinéipal assumes be. real power oa 
—_ “= = ‘ 
ol 
Sg in chool ; a textbook controversy ‘flares in West Virginia, and some teachers pe 
———____. 


— ain nearby schopts.cut -down or stop teaching Sty ening likely to be called social 


studies; phe: high eee moves out of an old twelve-grade building into new 


‘spare and 


ntary teachers find themselves | with space’ to 


e's . < 
"Sete. o sae , _ 
ca , ‘ i 
x “a7 a / 4 5 * 
ry * . * a o 
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quarters and the el 
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State of encapsufation, -and it seems important to us to- take se a of, the 


@ \toe i * ot SS - 
marked shifts tHat occur jaturally in’ schools in order better to appreciate 
- eat, ’ ri ms * F 


\ 
e 


: avo ‘ CA ? . 
the changes that ccur. under the press of ‘innovation. : 
: ay wnt Te . 


a totally different social environment |. Few of our control school's are in a 
os F Sirs | 
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